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HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF MASONRY—NO. 12. 
We have alluded to the union of the two Grand 


| Joseph Warren, Esq. having died with him ; and 


of course his Deputy, whose appointment was de- 
rived from his nomination, being no longer in ex- 
istence, they saw themselves without a head, and 
without a single Grand Officer ; and of conse- 
quence it was evident, that not only the Grand 


: = | Lodge, but all the particular Lodges under its ju- 


_risdiction, must ceasé to assemble, the Brethren be 
dispersed, the peunyless go unassisted, the Crafi 
languish, and ancient Masonry be extinct in this 
| part of the world. | 

| « That in consequence of a summons from the 
‘former Grand Officers to the Masters and Wardens 
of all the regular constituted Lodges, a grand 
‘communication was held, to consult and advise on 
"some means to preserve the intercourse of the 
Brethren. 

* That the political head of this country having 
destroyed all connection and _ correspondence, 
between the subjects of these states, and the 
country from w..ich the Grand Lodge originally 


Lodges of this Commonwealth. At a meeting of 
the Massachusetts Grand Lodge, June 24, 5783, 
the committee appointed at a previous communica- 
tion to draw up resolutions, explanatory of the 
power of this Grand Lodge, reported the following : 

“ The committee appointed to take into consid- 
eration the conduct of those Brethren, who assume 
the powers and prerogatives of a Grand Lodge, on 
the ancient establishment, in this place, and exam- 
ine the extent of their authority and jurisdiction, 
together with the powers of any other ancient ma- 
sonic institution within the same ; beg leave to re- 
port the result of their examination, founded on 
‘the following facts : viz. 7 

That in consequence of a petition from a num- 
ber of Brethren of this town to the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, a charter was granted them under the 
name of “ Saint Andrew’s Lodge,” by the Most 
Worshipful and Right Honorable Sholto Charles 


derived its commissioned authority ; and the prin- 
ciples of the Craft inculeating on its professors sub- 
mission to the commands of the civil authority of 
the country they reside in ; the Brethren did as- 
sume an elective supremacy, and under it chose a 
Grand Master and Grand Officers, and erected a 
Grand Lodge with independent powers and pre- 
rogatives, to be exercised, however, on principles 
consistent with and subordinate to the regulations 
pointed out in the constitutions of ancient Masonry 

‘* That the reputation and utility of the Craft, 
under their jurisdiction, has been most extensively 
diffused, by the flourishing state of fourteen Lodges 
constituted by their authority, within a shorter 
period than that in which three only received dis- 
pensations under the former Grand Lodge. 

‘‘ 'That in the history of our Craft we find, that 
in England there are two Grand Lodges independ- 
ent of each other, in Scotland the same, and in Ire- 


Douglas, Lord Aberdour ; and that, by means of 
asubsequent petition of the said Saint Andrew’s, 
Lodge, a commission was made out and presented, 
ftom the Most Worshipful and Right Honorable 
George, Earl of Dalhouse, Grand Master of Ma- 
sons in Scotland, to the late Most Worshipful Jo- 
seph Warren Esq. constituting and appointing him 
Provincial Grand Master of the Ancient and Hon- 
 orable Society of Free and Accepted Masons ; 
with power of granting charters of erection within 
one hundred miles of the metropolis, But that 
_ during the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge in form 
tnd manner thus appointed, three Lodges only 
Were constituted by the authority thereof. 
“That the commission from the Grand Lodge 


| dependent either of England or Scotland. 


Jand their Grand Lodge and Grand Master are in- 
It is 
clear that the authority of some of their Grand 
Lodges originated in assumption ; or, otherwise, 
they would acknowledge the head from whence they 
derived, 

‘* Your committtee are therefore of opinion, that 
the doings of the present Grand Lodge were dic- 
tated by principles of the clearest necessity, found- 
‘ded in the highest reason, and warranted by prece- 
dents of the most approved authority. And they 
beg leave to recommend the following resolutions 
to be adopted by the Grand Lodge, and engrafted 
into its constitutions. 

“1. That the Brethren of the Grand Lodge, in 
assuming the powers and prerogatives of an inde- 


‘Scotland, granted to our late Grand Master, 


ble motives, and consistently with the principles 


which ought forever to govern Masons, viz. the 
benefit of the Craft, and the good of mankind, and 
are warranted in their proceedings by the practice 
of ancient Masons in all ages of the world, 

“II. That this Grand Lodge be hereafter 
known and called by the name of “ 'The Massa- 
chusetts Grand Lodge of Ancient Masons;” and 
that it is free and independent in its government 
and official authority of any other Grand Lodge or 
Grand Master in the universe. 

“Ill. That the power and authority of the 
said Grand Lodge be construed to extend through- 
out the Commonwealth of Mas-achusetts, and to any 
of the United States where none other is erected, 
over such Lodges only as this Grand Lodge has con- 
stituted, or shall constitute. 

* IV. That the Grand Master for the time 
being, be desired to call in all charters which were 
held under the jurisdiction of the late Grand Mas- 
ter Joseph Warren, Esq, and return the same with 
an endorsement thereon, expressive of their recog- 
nition of the power and authority of this Grand 
Lodge. 


‘* V. That no person or persons ought or can, 
consistently with the rules of ancient Masonry, use 
or exercise the powers or prerogatives of an an- 
cient Grand Lodge, within any part of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the rightful and ap- 
propriated hmits to which the authority of this 
Grand Lodge forever hereafter extends.” 

The foregoing report was read, and having been 
duly considered, approved and adopted, was or- 


dered to be registered in the proceedings of this 
Grand Lodge. 
DISCOURSE. 
Extract from an Address delivered before King David's 


Lodge in Taunton, at its annual communicaiion in De- 
cember, 1826—by J. Chapin. 


Like many other associations, it had its origin in 
the wants and weakness of man. “The lord of 
the creation,” as he has proudly denominated him- 
self, is everywhere, in a state of mere nature, the 
same heljless and dependant being, indebted for 
whatever he enjoys of life to the aid and sympathy 
of his fellow man. Indeed, he is, individually, far 
inferior in strength and capacity for self protection 
and defence to many of his fellow animals. which 
roam the earth unmindful and unknowing of reason 
or of law. It is by association and intercourse, that 
the powers which distinguish him from the rest of 
the animal kingdom, become useful and subservient 
to his protection and the other purposes of his des- 
tiny. An early perception of this fact, first induced 
the organization ef the social compact whereby each 
individual agrees to surrender a portion of his nat- 
ural liberty for the protection and other kindred 
benefits which civilized society brings with it. 


But the organization of civil society, necessary 


pendent Grand Lodge, acted from the most lauda-° and indispensable as it is to the attainment of the 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND ME 


CHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


high purposes of human improvement and human 
happiness, is obviously inadequate to the perfection 
of our moral natures. Other associations, subordi- 
nate to the first great and general compact, were 
soon organised. How soon the order of Free Ma- 
sons arose, it is not possible, nor perhaps is it impor- 
tant to determine. That it is ancient, we all know, 
and that we know thus much, is enough. It is the 


principles upon which it is founded and whose de- 


¥ign it is to cherish—its influence as well upon Ma- 
gons as wpon the community—that most deserve 
eur study and our care. In its general object, it 
does not differ materially from some other philan- 
thropic associations. Its great pillars, are charity 
and benevolence. But, although not differing in 
any important degree from other benevolent socie- 
ties, it is nevertheless distinguished by some pecu- 
liarities. Other benevolent associations are neces- 
sarily local, and limited in their influence. The 
diversity of language which has for many thousand 
years prevailed in the world, presents a barrier 
wholly insurmountable to the general and universal 
extension of any philanthropic or other society, de- 
pending upon language for the dissemination of its 
objects and influence. Hence is deduced the rea- 
sonableness and need of some association for the 
purposes of general benevolence having some vehi- 
cle and means of communication which may enable 
it to embrace the whole family of man extended 
through the regions of the earth, The order of 
Free Masonry is that association, By signs de- 
pending on no language, communication is held as 
intelligible as speech could make it. It is this 
which has spread the order over the world, among 
Pagans and Mahometans, Jews and Christians; 
through the nations of Africa and Asia, as well as 
among the civilised people of Europe and America. 
But this masonic language, if you choose so to call 
it, is not published to the uninnitiated, and this cir- 
cumstance has created jealousy and even animosity 
against the order, not in one nation or at one time, 
but every where and ever since Masonry has exist- 
ed. Its objects, when known, have not, and can- 
not be disapproved; but it is the secrecy in which 
those purposes are consummated, that has begotten 
its foes. All Masons know that to develope these 
mystical signs, would be the annihilation of the or- 
der. Impositions would be practised by every va- 
grant who might hope to be benefitted by Masonic 
charity, and an association which has existed and 
resisted unharmed every species of persecution and 
reproach for some thousands of years, would crum- 
ble into ruins in a day. 


In an address to Masons only, it would be idle 
and supererrogatory tc enter into a defence in any 
sort of this ancient and venerated institution. ‘T'o 
you it surely needs no defence; no genuine Mason 
ever doubted its benignant influence. Miscreants 
there may have been who have found their way in- 
to a Lodge for the miserable and despicable object 
of attempting to dishonor the order. Something of 
the mysteries and principles of Masonry may thus 
have been learnt but to defame it. But all who 
hear me, know that we are associated on the broad- 
est principles cf philanthropy. Hardly another as- 
sociation can be named, which is not directly or 
remotely connected or dependant upon some sect in 
religion, philosophy or politics. Masonry is on a 
broader and more permanent foundation, acknowl- 
edging no party, nor preferring any. He however 
has small pretensions to the Masonic name or char- 
acter, who has not acknowledged his dependence on 
the Creator and Governor of the world. Adoration 
and piety to God, love of country and our neighbor, 
with justice to ourselves, are primary inculcations 
of the Masonic institution wherever, and ever since 
it has existed. 


But, my brethren, is it enough that we know our, 
institution to be founded on principles enduring as 
the nature of man -—that its object is the dissemina- 
tion of the purest benevolence, and our labor but 
the work of charity, good will, and diffusive phi- 
This may satisfy and give peace to our 
own minds; but something more is required to se- 
cure the favorable opinion of the world of the un- 
initiated. * Let it not be said that we are indifferent 
Without it 
our best and utmost endeavors will have but a lim- 
ited influence. Who does not know what the jeal- 


lanthropy? 


and independent of the world’s favor. 


ousy and intolerance of the late Russian Emperor 


throne of Spain. 


ic benevolence. 


and most invidious scrutiny. 


institution 
ternity. 

Who has not heard the aberrations of some membei 
political or religious character of 


and patriotic and honorable. 


but by what is scen of our lives, 


ly, that is imposed upon us. 


As masons, aithough no prior duty is abrogated o: 


designed to make each one of us more circumspect 


ren in masonry. 


change within a few years. 


|ment the character of free-masonry, in all the states 
jof the Union, collectively, is as elevated, I might 


ed than it has been at any former period. An at- 


boring state, by a miserable apostate (and it is not 
the first and it is to be apprehended, may not be 
the last like attempt) to bring dishonor upon the 
order. Whatever may be its local or temporary 


effected in lessening the benevolent efforts of Masons 
over an immensely extended region of the earth? 
Nor is any member of the fraternity ignorant 
of the effects of the vindictive and relentless 
persecutions against Masons of that poor and in- 
fatuated and weak monarch who sits upon the 
Although no government—no 
individual or body of men—may annihilate the 
order even in a single country; yet itis not the 
less true, that they may repress its influence, and 
palsy for a time the efforts and labors of mason- 
It has been so, and still is so, in 
some less favored nations of the earth than our own. 

It is not, then, unimportant that our masonic 
character should be invulnerable to the minutest 
It should be so for our 
own sakes individually, and not less so for the hon- 
or and usefulness of Masonry. ‘The world is in 
nothing more censorious than in what relates to this 
There is, too, a habit among men in 
judging of all associations, to impute the faults and 
direlictions of individual] members 4o the whcle fra- 
It is in vain that we remonstrate against 
the injustice of this custom: the mass of ‘he commu- 
nity will never be made to perceive the distinction. 


of our order urged as a reproach avd a t:gma upor 

the whole brothe:hood? We know that there is no- 

thing in masopry fitted to depreciate the moral, 

ts member. 

We ase ane its tendencifMare | at thei: hall on Tuesday evening, 20th Feb. A. L. 582, 
But the uninisined | the fo'lowing Resolutions were unanimously adopied: 

judge of us not by what is known of our principles, | 


Nor is it a single duty, a duty as individuals on- 
As men, we owe it to 
our Maker and to ourselves, that our deportment 
| evory where and under all] circumstances, should be 
‘fashioned by the square, and void of just offence. 


lessened, others are taken upon us, calculated and 


and heedful not only of ourselves, but of our breth- 


Although the masonic institution is extended 
through the nations of the earth, and has existed 
through unnumbered centuries, it has, like other 
associations varied, ané@ still varies, no doubt, in its 
character, in different parts of the globe. Its char- 
acter in the United States, has undergone some 
I do not mean that its 
| principles have been in any measure altered; but 
that it has embraced, at one time, more weight of 
'character—more intelligent and worthy members— 
jthan at other periods of our history. At this mo- 


‘add the opinion with much confidence, more elevat- 


tempt has indeed, recently been made in a neigh- 


effect, masonry is built on a basis too broad and 
firm, to be overthrown or indeed essentially preju- 
diced by the pretended disclosures of any individual, 
’ [have just remarked, that free-masonry is now 
regarded with even more respect than it has been 


ed the change, if indeed there have been a change 
of opinion, in regard to it? Undoubtedly it has 
‘been in some part, and perhaps in not a small part, 
produced by the discontinuance of a long established 
usage of the Lodges—the abolishing by general 
consent of a custom, which, although harmless ip 
design, was yet liable to abuse.—=Greater caution 
also, in regard to the admission of members into 
Lodges could hardly fail to have an operative and 
favorable effect upon the present standing and char- 
acter of masonry in the United States, 

This last topic is worthy of still more considera. 
tion, and cannot be urged too often, or with too 
much emphasis upon the friends of the masonic in- 
stitution. An anxiety to increase the funds of a 
Lodge, has often, I believe, depreciated its charac. 


every immoral, dishondred member, d:shonors not 
only the Lodge into which he gets admission, but 


he brings, also, discredit and reproach upon the 
whole fraternity. 


tion, be constantly in memory. 


that we have taken the inspired volume as the 


kindred virtues, 


At a regular meeting of Augusta Chapter, No. 2, held 
Augusta . hapter No. 2, having been officially inform 


of reeret for his death and respect to hix memory do here 


by resolve, 


Ist, That its members be requested to wear crape 02 
the left arm ‘or the ~pace of thirty days. 


Chapter be clo‘hed in mourning for three months 
3d, Resolved, that the secretary be directed to address 


a letter of condolemeat to the bereaved widow and fam- 
ily of our deceased brother. 


lished in the papers of \ugusta, and ia the Masonic Mir- 
ror of Bosion. 


Extract from the minutes: 
F. A. MORGAN, Sec’y. 


Officers of Salem Lodge, Salem, Conn. for the present 
year:—Shubell Park, Master; Joseph C. Bickivett, S. W; 
Roswell Morgan, J. W; John 8. Ransom, Treasurer; 
Gilbert 4. Smith, Secretary; William Troo, $. D; Roya 


Tyler, J. D; William Stirling and T. Kingsbyry, Stew: 
ards; J. M. Cracking, Tyler. 


At the annual election of Mount Vernon Lodge, Prov- 

idence, holden in Mason’s Hall, on Thursday evening, 
22d ult. the following officers were eleeted: 
W. Christian M. Nestell, Master; Barzillai Cranstos, 
S. W; James Salisbury; J. W; Jason Williams, Treas; 
|) Edward R. Young, Secretary; Albyn V. Dyke, S. Dj 
Israel H. Day, J. D; William P. R. Benson, Tyler. 


ter in a far greater ratio than the increase thereby i 
of its members. Let it ever be remembered, that — 


In conclusion, as members of the masonic family, — 
let the injunctions, imposed upon us at our initia 
Be it always and 
by each one of us rememberéd, that we have pre 
fessed a belief in the existence and unerring provi- — 
dence of the Supreme Architect of the universe; — 


4th, Re-soived, that the foregoing resolutions be pub- | 


at any past period of our history. What has effect. 


ground of our faith; avowed a desire to become 
useful to our fellow men; obligated ourselves to re _ 
lieve the distressed—to vindicate each other from _ 
undeserved calummny— to watch the failings and ob — 
liquities of our brethren, and to practise the other 


ed of the decea-e of M_ E. David Clarke D. G. H P. of | 
the Grand — haptér of the State of Georgia, ax an evidence _ 


2d, Resolved, that the furniture ard jewels of this 
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HE ARTIST. | 


| 


the dark prefoun a 

Where Satire works secret, trace the forms 

O° atems moving w th incessant change 

The elemental the secas 

OS beng, and the energy of hfe, 

the mass with everactive flames : 

Then say if nonght in these external scenes | 

Can move thy wonder? —— 


HILOSOPHIOCAL ESSAYS—2. 
MOTION. | 
A body once put in motion must, every instant tend | 
to some particular point. If its tendency be always to- | 
wards the same point, the motion will be rectillinial or 
in a straight line ; but if the point of tendency be con- | 
tinually changirg the motion will be curvilinial. When’ 
a body is acted upon by one force, or by many forces | 
all tending one way, the motion will be in the direction 
ef those forces. Thus a man standing on the shore and 
with a rope draws the boat tewards him, the boat will. 
move in the direction of the rope But if several pow- | 
ers differently directed act upon a body at the same time, | 
as it cannot obey all, it will move in a direction aad 
| 


where between them. 

This is called the composition and resolution of forces, 
and is of vast importance to mechanics. To illustrate. 
this, let us suppose a ship in the current of the sea set- | 
ting due east, at the rate of three miles an hour, and that | 
the wind blows due north, at an equal rate of three miles ! 
an hour, it is evident that the ship will sail neither north 


nor east ; but in a direction compounded of these two , 
forces, and as the two moving forces are of equal power, | 
the ships course must be equally distant between north | 
and east, that is, the direction of north east. The space 
moved over by the ship in one hour, will, in this particu- | 
lar case, be the diagram of a square of three miles a side. 
er 4, 95 miles. If we know the effect which the joint ac- | 
tion of two powers have upon a body, and the force and 
direction of one of them it is easy to find that of the oth- , 
er. 

Motion is called, in philosophical language, accelera- | 


ted when its velocity is continually increasing, and to be | 
uniformly accelerated if its velocity increase equally in | 
equal times. To be retarded if its velocity decrease | 
equally in equal times. | 

Let us suppose a body to be put in motion by a single | 
impulse and moving uniformly to receive a new impulse, 
in the same direction, its velocity will be augmented and 
it will proceed with the augmented velocity. 

If at each instant of its motion, it receive a new im- 
pulse the velocity will be continually increasing, and if, 
this impulse be always equal, the velocity will be uni- 
formly accelerated. f 

The regular increasing velocity of a falling body 
which falls to the earth, is an instance of accelerated mo- 


tion, which is caused by the constant action of gravity. 
To illustrate this, let us suppose that a body falling freely | 
will descend sixteen feet in one second of time [this is 
short of the truth by abeut one inch.] At the end of this 
time the body will have acquired a velocity twice tLat 
of the first second, which added to the velocity of the 
first will give three times as great. At the end of the, 
third period the body will have gained a velocity four 
times the original, and in addition to that of the preceed- 
ing second will produce a velocity equal to five times 
that acquired in the first period. In this way the veloc- 
ity will increase in the proportion of 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
15, &. Hence if a body fall through a space of 16 | 
feet in the first second of its motion—at the end of the. 
second it will fall through 3 times 16, or 48 more, that. 
is 64 feet from the point where it began to fall; at the. 
end of the 3d it will fall through 5 times 16, or 80 feet, 
tothis add that of the preceding which is 64, and in aly 


it will be 144 feet from the point where the fall began, | 
s0 on progressively. 


Rockingham Gazette. 

The following paper has been communicated by the 
gentleman whose name is attached to it. It will proba- 
bly excite the attention and investigation of those, to 
whom the subject may be in some degree familizr, and 
who are qualified to judge of the merit of any new views 
exhibited io relation to it. 
gentlemen of respectability have expressed a wish, that 
a fair experiment may be made by the proper authority, 
of the gentleman by whom the theory is communicated: 

THE GLOBE. 


To ascertain whether the Globe of earth on which we 


live is a solid or hollow sphere : and if hollow how thick 
the shell of earth. 


OLD THEORY. 

{t has been said that if the Globe, [which is about 
eight thousand miles diameter) had an aperture through 
the centre, and that a cannon ball was thrown into the 
aperture, it would gravitate towards the centre, and there, 


after certain vibrations up and down, (as we should call || 


it) setile at rest, four thousand miles from its surface. 


NEW THEORY. 

It may now be stated, that if the Globe is hollow, and 
its shell, or substance, composed of minerals, rocks, earth, 
and water, should extend enly thirty miles in depth from 
the surface, all bodies, or material substances, near the 
inward or outward surface must be attracted, or gravi- 
tate to the centre of the side of the shell which is near- 
est, and tho-e on the inside must also be strongly inclin- 
ed the same way by the centrifugal force caused ty the 
diurnal motion of the earth in combination with the polar 
attraction.*—-A bail thrown into a cavity of suitable size, 
made through the shell of earth, would after vibrating 
up and down come to a state of rest about fifteen miles 


| below the surface.—-If two balls were thrown in at the || 


same time, one from the inside and the other from the 
ontward side, they would meet at the centre. 

If these axioms or propositions are admitted. and if the 
aperture in the shell was filled with water, andthe wa- 
ter at any degree of depth was no more dense than at or 
near the surface,-a ball weighing fifteen pounds when 
under water near the surface, would weigh but fuurteen 
pounds at one mile deep, but thirteen, attwo miles deep 
and so on ; losing one pound each mile until about fif. 
teen miles below or from the surface it would rest and, 
apparentiy, weigh rothing 

Such a weight would weigh 1 ounce less every 29 rods 
it was sunk in the water, and for any depth within fif- 
teen miles. Ifthe shell is sixty miles thick, the centre of 
its gravity must be thirty ; such a weight would weigh 
but one ounce less for every forty rods in depth, and the 
proportion would continue the same for any depth under 
thirty miles. It may be inferred that the weight sunk 


eighty rods, or any given depth, would weigh less than at 


the surface in all cases : were the Globe solid, a weight 
would lose a portion of its gravity as it sunk towards the 
cenir€é, but the loss would be too little in eighty rods, or 
any convenient depth of sounding, to be discovered by 
the most accurate method of investigation yet known. 
If no Joss can be discovered it must be admitted that the 
Globe is solid. 

If loss of weight is discovered, by the proportion said 
loss bears to the whole weight and the known depth of 
water to which it was or may be sunk, the thickness of 
the shell of earth may be found. 

It must be remembered that the foregoing statements 
are made on the supposition thaf water, at any great 
depth, is no more dense than at or near the suiface: 
Such a supposition, however cannot be admitted. 

Water probably is, and may be proved to be elastic, 
and capable of being condensed into a smaller space than 


it naturally occupies. 


It is not likely to have ever been known to what de- 
gree of density water can be compressed, nor what de- 
gree of force it may require to condense to any given 
degree of percentage. 

The projector of this has invented a methed or in- 
strument by which the degree of density can be discov- 


‘|ered and proved by actual experiment ; by means of 


which a correct table of calculations can be made for 
the various depths of water, and so as to show the per 
centage of variation betwixt shoal and deep water. 

The place for making actual experiment must be 
where there is smooth deep water, with little or no cur- 
rent. 

Ifa table of¢alculations was made that would correctly 
show at one view, how much common sea water is con- 


densed at 20 rods, deep how much at forty rods, how | 


Weare assured that several | 


| 


| much at sixty or eighty rods and so on, and at what depth, 
if any there be, where two quarts are condensed into one. 
Such a table would show bow to make correct allowance 
for loss of weight by density ; and it may here be repeat- 
ed that such an instrument and such a table can be made, 
| and the method and proof be clearly, plainly and intel- 
ligibly demonstrated. 

Should the toregoing theory as far as explained, ap- 
pear so plausible as to deserve a fair experiment ; and 
particularly, if a government vessel should be directed to 
make the experiment when passing the calm latitudes, 
'the necessary instruments, and particular directions for 
avoiding all inaccuracies that may seem liable to attend the 
use of dip lines when experiments are making, together 
with some further explanations deemed necessary can be 
had: and if it shou'd be thought requisite, the particular 
attendance of the projector. 

_N. B. It is deemed important both te the theory of 
astronomy and to that of the tides, that the foregoing 
questions should be settled. 


BENJ. C. GILMAN. 
Exeter, N. H. Feb. 20, 1827. 


| Mote. There is, undoubtedly an utiraction betwixt the 
insides of a hollow sphere, but that the attraction may be ex- 
actly counter-balanced by the centrifugal force and the po- 
lar attraction- 

If the diurnal motion and pclar attraction should cease, 
the several component parts of the Globe must tumble into a 
Confused mass to tive One Common Cceatre- 

If the diurnal, motion was to be reatly increaseds the 
Globe, (having become too fragile to expand) must by in- 

creased centrifugal force be severed into theusands of parts 
and. torether with its rocks hills and mountains in chaotic 
confusion be hurled into boundlesss space- 


(Georgetown Columbian ) 
Mr. Editor,—As the scientific part of the world have 
| found much difficulty in persuading the other part of it to 
believe, that certain effects that are produced on our sen- 
ses, such as darkness, black color, cold, &c. are no 
things that have a real and positive existence in nature; 
the following explanation of the last mentioned effect 
may not perhaps pass unnoticed by some of your readers. 

Heat and cold are relative terms, of which the former 
is a positive substance, but the latter is only the absence 
of the former, and consequently no substance. 

We commonly judge of cold and heat according to the 
temperature of our own bodies. If we touch a bedy that 
has more caloric than the part of our body that touches 
it, we say it is warm, hot, &c.; but if it have less, we 
then pronounce it to be cocl, cold, &c. The difference 
between the two sensations of heat and cold, consists en- 
tirely in the different directions of the caloric fluid in the 
two causes; these directions are directly opposite, and de- 
pend on the property of caloric, by which it always en- 
deavors to preserve the equilibrium. 

When we apply a piece of ice to any part of our body, 
a very brisk stream or current (if it may be so express- 
ed) of caloric begins to issue from that part ef the body 
to the ice. Now, this sudden loss of caloric occasions a 
very violent contraction of the various annimal fluids in 
that part of the body, and a peculiar sensation is expe- 
rienced, which we call cold. This is confirmed by the 
fact, that if the hand be cooled down to the temperature 
of ice, or nearly so, no additional sensation of cold will 
be felt on taking hold of a piece of ice. 

If on the contrary, a body of a much higher tempera_ 
ture than our body, be brought into contact with any part 
of it, the caloric in that part of our body, instead of being 
diminished as in the former case, will be augmented, viz. 
the caloric will pass from the hot body into our bedy, 
whereby a sudden expansion of the fluids, &c. in that 
part of the body will take place, and a sensation will be 
experienced, which we term heat. From this it appears, 
that cold is not a real substance, but only the privation of 
caloric. N. 


Music.—Mr. Brown professor of the Logierian sys- 
tem in Music, gave an exhibition cf the proficiency © 
his pupils in the art of Piano Forte playing, and the 
principles of music as a rational science, on Tuesday, at 


his Academy, Washington Street. 
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THE CASINET. 

WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 

The celebrated Wortley Montague, during his 
residence in different parts of the Mediterranean, 
took passage at Algiers in a merchant ship bound 
to Alexandria. ‘Lhe captain was an Englishman, 
and had a very handsome wife on board, who fre- 
quently accompanied him in his voyages. ‘The 
traveller, who, having changed his faith, was habit- 
ed inthe ‘l'urkish dress, which very well became 
him, as also did his beard, recommended himself 
extremely to the lady by his entertaining conversa- 
tion and engaging manners, in which few men ever 
surpassed him. Both husband and wife were de- 
lighted with their fellow voyager; and when the 
vessel arrived in Alexandria, Montague was of great 
service to the captain, and introduced him to seve- 


ral merchants of his acquaintance, so that he quick- | 


ly procured a cargo ut great advantages, As it 
consisted of corn for Algiers, and he intended, as 
soon as he had disposed of it, to return to Egypt 


‘for a second cargo, he thought he could not do bet-| 


ter than leave his wife under the care of his friend, 
who promised to pay her every possible attention. 
In fine, Wortley improved his opportunity so well, 
that the unfortunate captain cn his return in the 
course of five or six weeks, and repairing to the 
lodgings in which he had left his partner, found 
that she had flown the city, and had departed in a 
vessel for some part of the Levant, in company with 
her seducer. All his inquiries and researches prov- 
ed fruitless, for the apostate traveller, who always 
considered a boundless indulgence in women the 
best part of the Mahometan faith, had secluded her 
in 2 convent, on one of the summits of Mount Leb- 
anon, where he lived with her (wo years. ‘This 
was a singular constancy for him, who professed it 
to be impossible for a man to live with one woman 
above twelve months. The husband, however, at 
last got some intelligence of the place of their re- 
treat; yet such was the influence and ingenuity of 
this celebrated man, that he actually intrigued for 
a divorce for the lady at Rome, on the ground that 
she was a Catholic; and her husband being a Pro- 


testant, she longed to be separated from him and! 
unite herself to one who revered the true faith, | \, 
which he professed he most devoutly did. By dint | 
of his bribes and representations the divorce Was | 4. him | rely ! [ submit to his will. 


obtained, and at the end of two years the captain’s jjhat | may support, with fortitude, 
handsome wife died in the convent she had retired | . 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


\ 
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POPULAR TALES. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 


Let humble merit learn from this, that gold 

Is much too poor a thing to purchase worth, 
That men of mind regard with feelings cold 

Her who can can boast no mure than gilded earth. 


‘** Pray buy a nosegay of a poor orphan !” said a 
female voice, in a plaintive and melodious tone as 
I was passing the corner of a narrow street. | 
turned hastily, and beheld a girl of fourteen, 
whose drapery, though ragged, was clean, and 
whose form was such as a painter might have chos- 
en for a youthful Venus, Her neck, without cov- 
ering, was white as snow : and her features, though 
not regularly beautiful, were interesting, and set 
off by a transparent complexion ; her eyes dark 
and intelligent, were shaded by loose ringlets of a 
raven black, and poured their sweetly supplicating 
beams through the silken shade of very long lashes. 
On one arm hung a basket of roses, and the other 
was stretched out towards me with 1 of the rosebuds. 
[, put my hand into my pocket, drew out some sil- 
ver— Take this my pretty girl,” said I putting it 
into her’s ; and may God, who is the Father of 
the fatherless, be the preserver of your excellence, 
and your virtue | Virtuous poverty is no crime.” 

I was turning from her, when she suddenly 
caught my withdrawn hand ; and, putting it to her 
lips, burst into a flood of tears, ‘The action, and 
the look which accompanied it, touched my soul ; it 
melted to the artless gratitude of this poor Flower- 
girl, and a drop of sympathy fell from my cheeks. 
‘s Forgive me, sir,” said she, recovering from her 
transport, while a sweet blush diffused itself over 
her lovely face, ‘*‘ my heart was full of what it could 
not express ; nature impelled me to so free an ac- 
tion. You will pardon tne effect it had on me, 


'|when I tell you they were the first kind words | 


have heard since [ lost all that was dear to me on 
earth.” A sob interrupted her discourse ; she 
stopped, and wept silently ; then raising up her 
face from the hand on which she had laid it, « O, 


sir | | have no father ! no mother ! no relation !}|. 


| 


to, in the arms of her companion, Who was faithful 
to her to the last, and mourned passionately for her || ¢ ever protect you ! added she dropping a cour- 


death. 


FEMALE PRESENCE OF MIND.—ount Segur, in 


his recently published Memours and recollect- 
ions,” relates the following anecdote. of the Prince- 


ss Lubomirska:—‘‘ She was once in her sledge, ri- 
ding under the immense canopy of a sombre forest, 


when at the turn of a narrow path, she came unex- 
pectedly within a few steps of a bear, rendered fu- 


rious by hungre. 


imal, the horse made aleap, an! overturned the | 


sledge. 


The bear advanced; the Princess’s atten- 


dant rushed foward to save her, and placed himself | 


between her and the terrible animal; he attacked it, | 
An unequal contest took | 


but his sabre broke. 


Alas ! | have no friend in the world !” 
ith her emotions, she was silent for a moment. 
before she could proceed. ‘* My only friend is God ! 


I only pray 


am born to experience ! To him, kind sir, this 
‘heart shall always pray for you. May that God 


itesy, full of humility and native grace, as she retir- 
ed, I returned her benediciion and went on. 

*¢ And can IJ leave this poor creature ?” said I as 
| walked pensively on. ‘Can [ leave her forever, 
without emotion ; what have | done for her, that 
can entitle me to her prayers? Preserved her a 


fuw days from death ; but that is all ! And shall I 


‘| quit thee, fair flower, to see thee no more ? to be 
At the approach of the wild an-| 


blown down by the rude blast of adversity ! to be 
cropped by some cruel spoiler ! to droop thy love- 
ly head beneath the blight of early sorrow! No! 
thou hast been reared on some happier bank ; thou 
hast been nurtured by the sweet tears of maternal 
affection ; thou hast once blushed beneath the 


Choked | 


the miseries [| another image—she remembered that they had not _ 


met for ten long months ; and as she archly glanced ~ 


= 


|comforts ; thou shalt be taught with them that vir. 


‘tue their father tries to practice She stopped me: 
’ 


: her eyes flashed with a frantic joy ; she flung her. 


self on her knees before me, and burst into a flood 
(Of rapturous tears, [raised her in my arms; | 
‘hushed her eloquent gratitude, | led her to a home 
of, happiness and piety. She loves my children ; 
she loves their father ; and the poor orphan Flow. 
er-girl is now the wife of my son ! 


; ‘The Jews believe that God created the world in 
September, or ‘Tisri—that at the revolution of the 
same time yearly, he sitteth in judgment, and 
takes reckoning of every man’s life and pronounces 
‘sentence accordingly. The morning of the new 
‘year is proclaimed by the sound of the trumpet of 
‘ram’s horn to warn them that they may think of 
their sins, The day before, they rise sooner in 
the morning and pray. When they have done in 
ithe Synagogue, they go to the graves, testifying 
that if God does not pardon them, they are like 
tothe dead, and praying, that for the good works 
(of the saints, He will pity them, and there they 
igive large sums in alms. After noon they shave, 
adorn and bathe themselves, that they may be 
pure; the next day, and in the water they make 
‘confession of their sins. ‘The feast day begins 
with a cup of wine and New eYear’s salutations; 
and on their tables is a ram’s head, in remen- 


|stead ;” and for this are the trumpets of rams 
horn. Fish they eat to signify the multiplification 
of their good works ; they eat sweet fruits of all 
sorts, and make themselves merry, as assured of 
forgiveness of their sins; and after meat they re- 
sort to some bridge to hurl their sins into the wa- 
ter ; as it is written, ‘* He shall east our sins into 
the bottom ofthe sea. From this day to the tenth 
day, is a time of penance or Lent.—Purchas’ Pil- 
'grimage. 


” Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge 
The glow-worm lighis its Gem."— Thompson. 


THE ROSEIN FEBRUARY. 
Rose Davenport laughed at her lover’s rhapso- 


jever been toa heart which had never enshrined 


at the handsome and animated countenance before 
her, and saw no vestige of attenuated care, or 
deeply indented anxiety, on its fine features, she 
only repaid his raptures by a smile of provoking in- 


credulity. 


‘Rose,’ pursued the lover, ‘you think me insin- 
ceie;? and as he spoke, he fixed his dark blue eyes 
on her, almost reproachfully; but as he gazed, the 
look softened into one of the deepest tenderness. 

‘Rose,’ he repeated more gently, ‘ you must not 
doubt me. Oh! did you know what I have sufier- 
ed during the last ten tedious months! They have 
seemed years, centuries, to me: my fears have fore- 
told a thousand dangers to my hopes: | have thought 
of you by day, and dreamt of vou by night: I have 
seen you in every moon-beam that has pierced my 


brance of “that ram which was offered in Isaac’s | 


‘dy. Young as she was, and dear as Kentish had _ 


5 _ place, but the bear soon caught the Pole in his huge cheering sun of domestic content, and under it 
My paws, Without being terrified, the Princess instant-, thou shall bloom again > [ turned as I spoke, 
ly took hold of two pistols that had fallen out of the ||™y heart beat with its sweet phrpose. I saw the 
sledge, came behind the terible animal, dicharged || beautiful Flower-girl before me. I approached ; | 
two shots into his ear, and stretched him dead at caught her hand ; the words of triumphant Virtue 
her feat.” burst from my lips. 


chamber; in every sun-ray that has glanced across 
my path,’ 

Rhapsody! rhapsody!” cried the idcel— mere 
words of course! Spencer Kentish, | have not now 
to learn that you will die of a broken heart. I can 


‘answer for myself. You have doubtless at times | 
© Come, thou lovely deserted girl, come, and add || forgotten me, amid the beauties by whom you have , 


one more to the lovely group who call me father ? | been surrounded; and on may part, (I will not de- 
Their home shall be thine, thou shalt share their » ceive you,) | have thought of you many, many times; 


j | i : An idle body, knowing not how to employ itself, 
contracts innumerable diseases. 
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yet there have been moments, when I have almost | 
forgotten that we had ever met: not that I love you | 
the less, Spencer,” she added laughingly, * though 
| have never seen you dance the slack-rope in the: 

moonlight, nor spelt your name in blazing letters on 
a sunbeam. However, as we have met again, It 
doubtless behoves us, as true hero and heroine to, 
acquaint each other, that during the period of our 

separation, the earth was stationary; the stars be- 
cae absolutely dark lantherns; and the sun got so, 
cold that it had a violent fit of the ague, and then | 
turned to an icicle. { he consequences,” she added | 
in a mock-melancholy tone, were awful: furs be-, 
came positively, such a price, that they were really 
unbuyable, and even cat-skins were in general re- 
quest: counsellors wore their wigs across their shoul- 


THE HIVE. 
Variety we still pursue, 
In pleasure seek for something new- 


ders to expel the cold; and several old ladies made 
additional draperies of the hammercloths of their 
carriages.” 
‘Then, Rose,’ interrupted the lover, ‘ you do in-| 
deed doubt me; and you can jest at misery.’ 
“{ will not doubt you!” and the laughter that | 
danced in her bright black eyes was hidden by their || 
long silken lashes, as, with a crimson flushing of || 
cheek and brow, she murmured, ‘to doubt that | 
which we wish, is to do penance ourselves for the 
implied transgression of another.” 
‘My dear, dear Rose!’ and again Spencer was 
in rapture, ‘then we will part ne more.’ . 
Rose Davenport was the very creature of feeling: 
her heart bounded to meet the ardent tenderness of || 
her lover; but her thought~ at that moment reverted || 
to her sole remaining parent. ‘‘ Spencer,” she 
said softly, ‘you are too impetuous: remember I 
have a mother.” 
‘ And should Mrs, Davenport approve?’ 
‘1 shall perhaps not be inexorable:” and again 
Rose blushed vermilion. 
‘ Nay, then, you are mine—mine forever!’ cried || 
Spencer; and all his soul sparkled in his eyes. 
* On my honor,” said Rose, rallying, “ your ar- || 
rangement is an admirable one. Your fancy, like |, 
the wooden horse in the Arabian tales, needs but! 
the loosening of a single peg, and whiz! it has 
travelled leagues, ere others have time even to think | 
of the journey. Now this little scheme of yours) 
involves more than you have probably considered. 
Mrs. Davenport—but I must not think of my mother 
at such a moment:” and as she spoke, a starting 
tear confessed, that to dwell on her parting with | 
her mother would be, indeed, effectually to banish 
the tinge of pleasantry, which Spencer’s energy had | 
inspired. ‘ Vr. Kentish will then become possessed _ 
of a wife, of which he has as much need, as a mod-| 
ern fine lady has of a wild Indian waiting-woman;_ 
and [, poor little Rose Davenport, wo is me! I am) 
to be hung in chains, and exhibited like a tame! 
bear, until all my “ dear five hundred friends” have | 
congratulated me on my good fortune in gettiag a 
husband; found fault severally with his features, 
his form, the tone of his voice, and even the cut of 
his coat; and finally declared, in an audible whisper, 
that they cannot conceive what could induce Mr, 
Kentish to marry Miss Davenport, when he might 
certainly have made a much better match.” 
‘I will not be angry,’ said the laughing Spencer, 


- feven though I cannot make you serious for a mo- 
ment.’ 


And Spencer was not angry; for but a few weeks 
elapsed, ere the lively Rose Davenport became his 
wife. She was young in years, but she was old in 
attention; for a nature so arent as hers, outran the 
cold pace of custom;,and often, when her change- 


less gaiety formed the brightest ornament of his ex-. 


istence, did Spencer repeat, ‘7 will not be angry, 


Rose, ever though I cannot make you serivus for 
one moment,’ 


‘inclination to become your relation, 


CURIOUS LOVE LETTER. 

Madam—Most worthy of estimation ! after long 
consideration and much meditation on the great 
reputation you possess in the nation, [ have a strong 
On your ap- 
probation of this declaration I shall make prepara- 
tion to move my situation to a more convenient 
station to profess my admiration ; and if such ob- 
ligation is worthy of observation, and can obtain 
commisseration, it will be an aggrandization be- 
yond all calculation of the joy and exultation 

Of yours, 
Sans Dissimuation. 
THE ANSWER. 

Srr—I perused your oration with much delibera- 
tion and a little consternation at the great infatua- 
tion of your weak imagination to shew such vene- 
ration on so slight a foundation,—-But after exami- 
nation and serious contemplation, [ supposed your 
animation was the fruit of recreation, or had 
sprung from ostentation to display your education 
by an enumeration or rather multiplication of 
words of the same termination, though of great va- 
riation in such respective signification. 

Now without disputation, your laborious applica- 
tion to so tedious an occupation, deserve commem- 
oration, and thinking imitation a sufficient gratifica- 
tion, | am without hesitation, 

Yours, 
Mary Moperation. 


Tue Gamester.—An old, ruined, game- 
ster, in hopes to make prey of a young gentleman 


\that came to town with his pockets full of money, 


took him to a gaming house, and there to encour- 
age him to play, showed him several topping sparks 
that were born to no fortune, who, by play, had 
purchased great estates, and lived in pomp and 
splendor, by success in shaking their elbows. “ You 
show me,” says the young gentleman, ‘ the win- 
ners, but I pray what has become of the losers ?” 
‘Yo which old prig making no reply, a third person, 
overhearing their conversation, told the young gen- 
tleman, that, since the other was silent and con- 
founded with shame at the question, he would ob- 
lige him with an answer, ‘* Many of those losers, 
said he, taking the highway to repair their losses, 
have been hanged ; others are gone to sea to earn 
their bread ; some have taken up the trade of being 


| 
| 


} 
} 
{ 


bullies to bawdy houses ; others, that have not hid 
themselves as servants under a livery, are begging. 
or moping about the streets, or starving in jails for 
debt, where you will be ere long, if you follow that. 
rascal’s counsel.” «The punishment,” says the, 
|young gentleman, ‘is fit for the sin, when men, 
| possessed with great sums of their own money, will 
play the fol to make it another man’s ; and if this, 
be the humor of the town, I will again return to 
the country, and spend my estate among my neigh- 
bors and tenants, where you, sir,” speaking to the. 
gentleman who had dealt so plainly with him, 


| 


\ 


The good government of families leads to the 
comfort of communities and the welfare of the state. 
Of every domestic circle, home, that scene of the 
purest and deepest joy, home is the empire of wo- 
man. There she plans, directs, performs—the ac- 
knowledged source of dignity and felicity. Where 
female virtue is most pure, female sense most im- 
proved, female deportment most correct, there is 
most propriety of social manners. The early years 
of childhood, those most precious years of life and 
opening season, are confined to woman’s superin- 
tendance, she therefore may be presumed to lay the 


foundation of ali the virtues and all the wisdom 
that enrich the world. 


Corsican Marriaces.—The long courtships 
that generally precede the marriages of a more 
civilized people, are unknown in Corsica ; neither 
is the bridegroom the first proposer of the union. 
The day of marriage of young persons is one of 
great festivity. In the evening the bride is con- 
ducted to the house of her husband, amidst the mu- 
sic of violins and cetre, whilst the attendants sing 
a sort of gratulatory epithalamium. The husband 
comes out of his house at the sound of music, and 
amidst the discharge of muskets, receiving the com- 
pany with cordiality, offering honey, fruits, wines, 
and other things for their refreshment. 


Femace Beautry.— Beautiful women, unless they 
think the homage paid to mere beauty a sufficient 
triump,—an homage which the want of mental ex- 
cellencies must soon deaden into a form, in the soul 
even of the verriest trifler, which no woman, with 
a grain of sense, would think worth a straw, which 
must grow less with facial decay, and die with the 
beauty that raised it.—-hould set it off with intel- 
lectual, and, if the higher kinds of them be out of 
their reach, with moral charms—charms which 
make bright eyes and lips irresistible, which do not 
fade as the wrinkles thicken on the face, and which, 
when the beauty of form and color has gone, live 
in no fabled second youth, by being seen associated 
with the spiritual embellishments of their bloom, 
And those less fortunate females, who cannot set up 
in beauty, need not lose heart, inasmuch as those 
spiritual ornaments, the success of which is as cer- 
tain as of the physical kind, are within their reach. 
Who ever beheld a mother’s love, and did not feel 
it beautiful? I have seen many eyes, from the dark 


floating ones of the Persian, to the hazy colorless 


ones which have at rest no speculation; but I never 
saw a pair lit up by intellect that [ did not think 
beautiful. I have seen pale cheeks, and cheeks 
upon which 
The rival roses........more fair 
Than morning light, their mingling tints diepose: 
but I never saw one that I did net think beautiful, 
if gentleness, or sweetness, or melting charity, were 
painted on it. Our Shakspeare says, and truly, 
‘¢ There’s no deformity, but in mind ; 
None can be called ugly, but the unkind.” 


It was a clever thought of a little girl, who was 
at dinner among a large party. (fearing that she 
had been forgotten to be helped.) to crumble some 
bread on her plate, at the same time saying toa 
boiled chicken near her, “* Come bidy, come.” 


The Paris fishwomen met the abbe Maury one day 
ashe was going to the assembly, You talk like an 
angel,abbe,”said one of them,” but, in spite of that 
you area fool”—* As for that, ladies,” replied the 
abbe,“‘you know very well that is not amortal dis- 
order.” One day the abbe met aman in the street, 
crying about the death of Maury, the abbe gave him 


‘* shall be very welcome.” 


a tremendous box on the ear; “take that,” said he, 
‘if [am dead, you will at least believe in ghosts.” 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 17, 1827. 


Boston Mecnanics’ InstirruTion.—The rapid 


progress of this Institution is equally surprising and grat- 


- jfying. Four months since, it was hardly thought of, 


and it was with much difficulty that the names of a half 
dozen mechanics could be obtained to a subscription pa- 
per for the purpose of forming an association. There 
was a general apathy on the subject. A meeting of seven 
gentlemen, however, favorable to the object, and zeaious 


in the diffusion of scientific knowledge, was held, and a 


committee appo'nted to draft a code of By-Laws, which 
committee reported at a subsequent meeting of the same 
gentlemen, at the same place, when it was determined to 
eall a public meeting at Concert Hall. The following 
from the Galaxy of the (6th ult. will give a very correct 
idea of its progress from this time. 
, At this “ meeting, consisting of thirty or forty persons, 
Mr George Darracott was chosen Chairmen, and Mr 
Charles W. Moore, Secretary. It was agreed to form 
an association, and cal] upon the mechanics of the city 
to unite with them in the promotion of the project. A 
committee was also appointed to prepare a constitution 
for the government of the proposed institution. Public 
notice was then given of the proceedings of the meeting, 
and of the time to which it was adjourned. 

The adjourned meeting was held at Concert Hall on 
the evening of the 28th of December, 1826. The com- 
mitee appointed at the preceding meeting offered a draft 


of a constitution, which was read, and the consideration 
of it postponed to an adjourned meeting, which was voted 


to be held at the same place the next week. At this 
meeting, it was proposed,-—in order to commence the 
organization of a society with something of regularity, 
and that those who voted on the constitution should be 
held under some degree of responsibility’ to be bound by 
it when adopted,—to open a subscription book, with a 
single article at the head, stating that the subscribers 
agreed to associate for the purpose of forming a Wfechan- 
ic and Scientific Institution, and to pay annually the 
sum of two dollars for its support. The proposition was 
accepted, a book immediately opened, and about one bun- 
dred and fifty names subscribed. Committees were also 
appointed to receive subscribers in the iuterim before the 


next meeting. The meeting was then adjourned for one 
week. 


At the adjourned meeting, the number of subscribers | 


was found to be about two hundred and fifty; the consti- 
tution was taken up, and in part adopted; and was then 
recommitted,—the original committee being enlarged by 
the addition of three persons,—for the purpose of being 
taken into a new draft. 

At a third adjourned meeting, the constitution as taken 
into a new draft, was nnanimously adopted. ‘The meet- 
ing also proceeded to the choice of the officers designated 
in the constitution. 

At a fourth adjourned meeting, held on the evening of 
‘the 18th of January, the election of officers, and the or- 
ganization of the Institution was completed, and the 
meeting dissolved.”” 

The Institution was opened on Wednesday evening 
the 7th February, by an address from Mr George B. Em- 
erson, the Corresponding Secretary. A course of Lec- 
tures was immediately commenced by Professors Farrar 
and Webster, of Harvard College, and have been contin- 
ued weekly. The number of members at present, is about 
five hundred, and the Lectures are attended punctually; 
and we doubt whether there was ever a course delivered 
in this city, to so large and attentive a body of mechanics: 


[ We extract the following from ihe \ew York Morn- 
ing Chronicle. It accords with our views on the subject 
and is entitled to more respect than ali the ridiculous 


\the Indian Mason, to whom, it is said, 
| cation was made to carry Morgan to the North, has pub- 
| ished in the York [U. C.} Observer, an article declaring 
the statements *‘ wholly false.’’ Thus have all the 
statements made by the committee of investigation, who 
proceeded to Fort Niagara, been denied and proved un- 
true. Itis now reported that Morgan was on board the 
schooner Lady of the Lake, which was, with all bands, 
lost on Lake Ontario, in December last. We know not 


fabrications, false reports, and unfounded affidavits that | 
sam yet appeared We will remark here that Brant, | 


appli- | lood, and palmed it upon the public. 


acter for * filthy luere.’’ If he did not take these oaths, 
then he has most certainly fabricated an impudent false 
In either caxe his 
disgrace is fixed and immoveable. Is such a wretch to 
be honoured with a conspicuo us place in every Newspa- 
per from Maine to Florida, to be lamented over in prose, 
and serrowed for in poetry, whilst he is probably all the 
while, amusing himself with his segar and brandy, m 
some snug corner, and chuckling over the newspaper 
sympathy lavished upon him ! 


on what authority this report is circulated, nor of its 
truth } 


MorGan.— Weare sick of hearing this name from 
every tongue and beholding it in every paper ; and we 


our unmingled contempt for the trickery which has been 
resorted to, to gull the most gullable of all communities: 
| We have no more doubt of the man’s existence than we 
| have of our own. We neither believe that his lacerated 


that his ghost has been seen stalking up and down the 
waters of the cataract We do not believe that bis 
‘* tongue has been torn out by the roots,’’ [pray where 
was his teeth when this operation was performed,] nor 
that ** his heart has been cut out,’’ and left dangling xt 


him, until he chooses to come forward We believe that, | 
if he was taken fiom his home by force, it was now 


against his will ; and we further believe that after the 
excitement shall have been kept up long enough to make | 
the fortunes of all the parties concerned, the redoubtable | 
| captain will come back from the land of shades, pocket | 


| his portion of the profits, and laugh at the public which | 
he has duped. 


| It is unnecessary to state at length the reasons which 
have led us to our conclusions ; to arracge minutely the! 
inferences to be drawn from the thousand contradictory 
stories about this man’s pretended or real abduction. 
Let the committee of search, now that the blood on the 
| pavement of Fort Niagara, and the midnight screams of 
the victim, and the midnight blow of the murderer, prove 
to be the coinage of some western romancer ; let this 
/committee search the village of Batavia, the place of 
course ieast suspected of concealing him, and let them 
report the result. We do not know that he is there, 
‘but believing, as wedo firmly, that he is alive, it is our 
opinion that he is just cunning enough to choose that 
place of concealment, while men are scouring the snows 
of Canada, and, for aught we know the ice of the Arc- 
tic Ocean, to dixcover him. Many an old gentleman 
hunts about the house from the roof to the cellar, turning 
every thing topsy-turvy, and making a hue and cry about 


his spectacles, while they are all the while snugly perch- 
ed on his forehead. 


We are disgusted with the course which has been 
pursued, to excite public sympathy, for a pretended vic- 
tim (such we believe him to be,) to masonic fury. Ma 
sonry and murder are as synonymous as they are alliter- 
ative, if the vituperations against the fraternity are to 


| the acts of two or three of its members, than the church 


pass for gospel. What more has masonry to do with 
has to do with the backslidings of two or three of its 
apostles. Granting, for argument, that a few fanatical 
men have actually murdered this Morgan,how ungenrous, 


how mean, how unjust is it to asperse a whole society 
fer the bad conduct of a few. 


This man Morgan is by his own confession, a villain. 
He writes himself down as a violator of solemn oaths 


with the most unblushing impudence. If it be true that 


- has committed deliberate perjury, and is such an 


he-took the obligations, which he avows that he took, 


introduce it now, solely for the purpose of expressing | 


body has been found hanging on the rocks of Niagara, nor | 


Let us not be misunderstood ;—if our belief be erry. 
neous, and this man has in reality been murdered, why 
then, let his murderers be hanged at once ; but in the 
name of satiety, let us be freed from any more whinings, 
|; about this worthles-s wretch. And when he again shows 

his brazen face in Batavia, let him and his abettors, in 


this impudent hoax, be set ina pillory made expressly 
for the purpose. 


When we tre.t of such matters we shall speak to the 
point, frankly and openly. Time will show whether 
we have not taken a correct view of the affair. Mean. 
while money will be pouring into the hands of Morgan 
and his co-adjutors from the sale of his unintelligible 
book. On this subject, we will only say, let any man 
who thinks that he has obtained an insight into masoury, 


| from perusing this book, make the attempt to work his 
his side. We do not believe that Sir Peregrine Mait- || way into a Lodge. 


land’s provlamation hax caught him, nor that it will catch. 


He need not be fearful of his throat, 
his heart, or his tongue, nor need he dread any danger of 
body or soul. All that he need apprehend is failure in 


| the attempt, and the attendant of failure, mortification, 


The birth day of St. John the Evangelist, and the in- 
stallation of its officers, was celebrated by Monomonic 
Lodge, at Green Bay, Michigan Territury, on the 27th 
December, 1826, when brother H. 8S. Bairo, who had 
been previously elected, was duly installed av Master of 
the Lodge : after taking his seat the W. M. proceeded 


{to instal the brethren who had been previously elected 
|officers for the ensuing year: Brother Henry Smith, 


Senior Warden ; William Dickinson, Junior Warden; 
Alexander J. Irwin, Secretary, E. B. Griswold, Trea- 


surer; N.G Bean, Senior Deacon; Nathaniel Perry, 
Junior Deacon; P. J. Amat and 


Mills, Tyler. 
The W. M. deliverea an excellent and appropriate ad- 
dress to the brethren, and visitors. The brethren then 
formed in the tollowing procession, under the’ direction of 
the Marsha], Adjutant Clitz, and proceeded to brother 


Johnson’s, where they partook of an elegant entertain- 
ment. 


Mills, Steward’s; 


Tyler: 
Band. 


Stewards with White Rods. 
Entered Apprentice Masons. 
Fellows of the Craft. 
Master Masons. 
‘ Senior and Junior Deacons, 
Bible. 
Past Masters. 
Royal Arch Masons. 
Knights Templars. 
Past High Priest. 
Officers of the Army—not Masons. 
Civil Authority. 
Reverend Clergy. 


Secretary. Master. 


The cloth being 
drank. , 


1, The General Grand Lodge of the United States, 


and its subordinate Grand Lodges—-Faithful overseers 
in the Grand design, 


Treasurer. 
removed the following toasts were 


' 2. Our Country. The Jand of freedom and tolera- 
tion ~ contrast it with the absolute monarchies of Europe, 
and let every American heart beat high with patriotic 


abandoned wretch, that he is willing to damn his char- 


exultation. ['Tune, Hail Columbia. } 
3. Masons thoughout the world. United by the 
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“« mystictie,’’ the humble and the great, alike support- 
ing are supported by each other. 

4. The Fabrick of Masonry, “ Wisdom, Strength, | 
and Beauty” its pillars—The union of those en- 
gaged in its erection, and the excellence of its objects, 
will still make itas they have made it, invincible and 
imperishable.— [Tune—Free Mason’s March. ] 

5. The mysteries of our Order—Necessarily and 
wisely hidden. The researches of curiosity, and the 
sneers of ignorance, tend only to preserve their inviola- 
bility. [Tune, a Mason’s daughter. ] 

6. [Drank standing.] The memory of Washing- 
tonand Warren. Like that of their great precursors, 
Solomon and Hiram, it exists in our hearts verdant and 
imperishable as the Acacia. [Tune, Free Mason’s 
Farewell. | 

7. The Republics of Suuth America. No longer 
the victims of tyranny and intulerance—-our younger 
brethren-entered apprentices in the Great Lodge of 
Liberty. 

8. The Territory of Michigan. Its salubrious cli- 
mate, fertile soil, and abeve all the enterprixe, and indus- 
try of its sons, the sure pledge of its future greatness. 

9. The Fair. Our ‘* Kind hearted sisters.”’ 

«¢ Woman, whose sweetness beameth o’er all that we feel 
or see, 

If man of heaven e’re dreameth ’tis when he thinks purely 
of thee.”’ 

The brethren then formed themselves in order and 


proceeded to the lodge ruom, and the lodge was closed 
in due form. 


Narionat Osserver.—Solomon Southwick, Esq. 
editor of the National Observer, at Albany, has denied, 
that he is interested in the sale of Morgan’s Book, or that 
he ‘had a direct agency in introducing the work into 
any bookseller’s shop in that city.’’ He says, the for- 
mer charge originated in calumny and falsehood, in a pa- 
per published at Albany, from which we derived our in- 
formation He had no “ direct agency,” in introducing 


U. C. York Ohse: ver. | 
BRANDT’S LETTER. 
We stop the press to insert a letter this moment re- 


| ceived from Captain Brandt, which repels the foul charge. 
|| attempted to be fastexed on this province by our neigh-:| 


bours on the other side. 

Sir—I have just read a paragraph in the New-York 
Spectator of the 16th instant, wherein it is stated that 
the fraternity at Niagara had sent for me to receive and 
sacrifice the unhappy Morgan of whom so much has Leen! 
lately spoken. 

You will oblige me by contradicting this report 
which is wholly false. Neither in that instance, nor 
any other, has such a barbarous proposal been made to 
me, nor ¢o I believe the man exists who would have dar- 
ed to wound my feeling in such a heinous manner. 

I know nothing of the man, nor of any transactions re- 
lating to him ; and I am much surprised that my name 
has been called in question. 

Iam, Sir yours respectfully, 
J. BRANDT. . 

Wellington Square 24th Feb. 1827 


THe MoreGan Consprratons.— The trial of Nich- 
olas G. Chesebro, Harris Seymour, Henry Howard, 
Moses Roterts and Joseph Scofield, for a conspiracy to 
convict William Morgan of petit larceny, came on be- 
fore the Court of General Sessions for Ontario county, 
on the 23d ult. The District attorney applied for an 
order to bring Chesebro before the court for trial, and 
the court expressiug a doubt as to their right to make 
such an order, a nolle prosequi was entered upon the in- 
dictment against him. After a patient hearing, the case 
was committed to the jury under a luminous charge 
from Judge Howell, who, after a short absence, return- 
eda verdict of not guilty. 


Litrerary.—The first number of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Statesman,’’ was published by Messrs. True & | 
Green, on the 10thinst It furnishes a rich variety of 
news, literature, and miscellany Ii is a valuable ac- 
quisition to the newspapers already established in this city, | 
and we heartily wish the publishers the suecess their un-. 
tiring zeal has ever merited. 

THe Morx1nG CHRONICLE. A new daily paper un-' 
der this title was commenced in the city of New-York, 
on the Ist inst. 
Roberts, Brooks, and Lawron, an association that can 


It is conducted by Messrs. Bald-win, |, 


sula people, where they find a shelter for their bomin- 
eering fleets, and whence they might at their pleasure 
make an irraption into the Continent, of which Spain 
would be the first victim—they determined to rouse ev- 


(ery thing into confusion, in order to maintain their as- 

cendancy. In this emergency it becomes Spain, whose 
honour and security are involved, who show that she is 
still strong, and that she is sensible of it.” 


New Theatre.—The whole amount of stock is now 
nearly taken up and the books will prodably, within 
two or three days, be closed The shares are divided 
among a large number of individuals who consequently. 
will not be inactive to foward the project and bring about 
a speedy and successful completiun of the establishment. 
A large and spirited meeting of the subscribers was held 
on Saturday evening, when the following gentlemen 
were appointed a Board of Trustees, viz: Edward H, 
Robbins Jr. William P. Mason, Charles F. Kupfer. 
sen. Willard Badger and Augustus Peabody, Esquires. 
The scene painters commenced their labors several daye 
since, and the Trustees were empowered to purchase the 
site forthwith, and to petition for an act of incorpora- 
tion at the June sessioh of the Legislature. 


Free Bripcge To CHariestown. The bill esta- 
blishing the Warren Bridge Corporation was returned 
to the Legislature on Saturday morning by Governor 
Lincoln, with bis objections to the same, the length of 
which precludes their insertion. In the House ci Rep- 
resentatives the mesage of His Excellency was twice 
read, and after some conversation, the question. Shall 
this bill bass, notwithstanding the objectious of the 
Governor thereto? was, agreeably tothe provision of 
the Constitution, taken by yeas and nays, and decided 
in the affirmative; Yeas 99, Nays45. So the dill was 
passed notwithstanding the objections of the Govenor 
thereto. This decision was endorsed upon the engross- 
ed bill,and Mr Rantou! was charged with a message to 
‘the Senate transmitting the bill with the accompanying 
papers. Inthe Senate, two thirds of the members not 


having voted in favour of its passage,the bill was lost— 
yeas were 26 nays 12. 


The African Slave Trade.—The British sloop of 
war Redwing, (apt. Clavering, from the Coast of Af- 
rica. arived in England 7th Januury, bringing home a 
number of invalia officers and sermen from that station. 


< slave trade was prosecuted with increased activity. 
scarcely fail to furnish out an interesting jouraal of news| y 
a er miscellany. The first number of the Chron- | | In a chort eruize round the Bight of Benin aly ,the Red- 


icle [says the Statesman] appears ** in a neat and well | wing boarded nearly 40 sail of vessels, under the French, 


the work, but if l.e had an indirect agency in it, the in- 
ference may have been drawn from that circumstance. 
This is noi a matier of our’s, however. Mr. 


} 


— 


outhwick 
has published much, calculated to prejudice the public | 
mind against the Masonic Iistisution, and much that has 
been abundantly proved incorrect, but he may have done 
it irnocently,—-it is unfair to hold an editor rexponsible | 
for the as-ertions of correspondents, particularly in 
time of great excitement. But ifhe has been influenced 


by sinister mozives, if his aim has been to increase, rather. the introductory address of the ediors, that they ‘* shall 


than allay the pre-ent excitement, his co:.duct is highly 
reprehensible, and the evil must eventusily revert upon. 
himself. But we would judge no man unfairly. We) 
have not «een theObserver regularly,and what knowledge’ 
we have of it, ix derived trom other sources. We knew | 
Mr. Southwick, by report, in other days ; and if the char-. 
ges alleged against him now, be true, he must have fal- | 
len greatly from his high estate. We must leave the 
subject to those better acquainted with him and his pa- 
per. 


Masownic.—-There is a proposition before the Grand 
Lodge of South Carolina, to establish an Asylum for the 
purpose of supporting and educating the orphan children’ 
of indigent masons in all the useful learning and arts, 
which may be necessary to make them worthy members 
of society. A plan for carrying such a de«ign into ef- 
fect has been reported, but not definitely acted upon, the 
same having been submitted to the consideration of the: 
subordinate Lodges. The pla: proposed appears in the, 
printed proceedings of that Grand Lodge. 

ReEwarp.—A number of masons of Batava,have offer- 
ed a reward of one hundred dollars for the detection of 
any person concerned in the attempt to burn Miller’s. 
office in September last. | 


~- 


and the inside has much editorial and selected matter as 
transatlantic namesske, and gives promise of com- 
| mendable rivalry in its spirit, its energy, and its interest 
‘to the general reader. 


The political course of the Chronicle, is indicated in 


‘never hesitate to acknowledge ourselves the advocates of 
‘old-fashioned republicao principles, regular nominations, 


and all appertaining to the jxdicious systems of party.’’ | cated for the sea. ‘I'he next in order, of saccession is the 


AFFAIRS OF TH 
Mr. Canning. after having passed under the censure of 
M. Chateaubriand in France bas me! ‘he same rough use. | 

| age at the hands of the Archbishop of Toledo, the leader | 
of the like party in~pain TheNational Gazette contains. 
the ‘* private exposition’? presented by that Prelate to 
Fe:dinand,—a docment interesting and curious, as 
veloping the sentiments and views entertained by the 
Spanish ultra party. Taken in conexion with the speech of 
(hateaubriand, it may indicate to what quater the mys- 
‘terious threats of the Secretary were directed, and ex- 
plain the doubts which notwithstanding the pacific lan- 
guage of the French Cabinet and the offitial disclaim- 
ers of Ferdinand, the British prints have expresed of a 
futnre repose in Europe. 
® The exposition imputes toEngland a systematic hostility 
to the Catholic faith, and the design to attack it under the 
mask of political institutions in countries hitherto pre- 
eminently Catholic, and regard as the bulwark ef the 
faith. ‘* That same England, says the prelate‘* which 
hax so often and so deceitfully spread mourning over our 
country, now stands ready to aim a deadly blow at us, by 
directing her might and power against the only remaining 
prop of our strength and hopes—our holy Religion. 
Its rulers have alway sacrificed good faith to riches, 
and fearing to lose the long line of ports where they 
have trafficked with the sweat of the brow of the Penin- 


PreninsuLta —The «peech of. 


_ _. | Spanish, Brazilian, and Portuguese flags, al! fited for 

bi in some respects the English || 
of aves, and from the ben authority iti 
side at least, is an imitation of the London Morning || *¢PPosed, t ae were 


Chronicle, in fineness of type and compactness of form, wretches ready for embarcation along the coast, and 


were only deterred from being instantly shipped through 
the vigilence and activity of the British cruiser. During 
her absence, a period of less than two years, the Red- 
wing lost nine officers and nearly fifty men by sickness. 


DeatH oF THe Duxe or Yorx.- By the death of 
this prince who wax heir apparent to the throne of Eng- 
land, the succession devolves on the Duke of Clarence, 
better known as Prince William Henry, who was edu- 


daughter of the Duke of Kent, a child 7 or 8 vears of 
age. Then the Dukes of Cambridge and Sussex, the 
last of whom only is regarded as partaking of the liberal 


spirit of the age, and looked upon as favorable to the 
catholics. 


INFORMATION Warren. §C#*JOSIAH I. LOW- 
EL, left the State of Maine in June 1824. with the in- 
tention of travelling into the Western and Southern 
States, since which nothing has been heard of him. If 
alive, he js reminded of a duty he owes his friends 
whose hearts are pained with fearful furebodings. Any 
information respecting the above named person, directed 
to Charles Lovell Editor of the Independent Courier, 
E}lsworth, Maine, will be gratefully acknowledged. 


§( the Editors of the Boston, New York and Phadel- 
phia papers will confer a favour upon a large circle of 


deeply anxious friends by giving the above one or two 
insertions in their respective papers. 


Shooting.—Jonax Ridge, of Pompey, N. Y. shot, ear- 
ly in this month, a bird, which he toek to be an owl, but 
upon examination it appeared to be web-foeted, and 
was of that species called Ornithorynchas, of Austral- 
asia, a bird which has puzzeled the naturalist for mapy 
yeare. 
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THE WREATH. 


** Tho’ thus confin'’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
“ Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway, 


For th: Mirroe 
Sentimeuts of Pricnvship. 
Hark ! the voice of Friendship speaking, 
Youth and age attend and hear : 
‘* Love and Virtue I am seeking, 
fh Truth and wisdom I revere, 


Science is by me extended 


tt Which improves the mind of man, 
Pure Religion recommended 
f To improve my worthy plan. 


While upon the stage of action 
Each performs his usual round, 
Be the hateful bane of faction 
Never in my temple found, 
Fed’ral laws and not tyrannic, 
O’er all Nations should extend, 
Arts both lib’ral and mechanic, 
With the graces sweetly blend 


Raise the fabric, ‘on to glory, 

I will grace the highest seat, 
Unborn nations hear the story, 
Rise and join the good and great ; 
See my temple grow protected, 
See its arches reach the skies, 
False materials are rejected, 
None assist but good and wise. 


May the follies of past ages, 

Which in ignorance were shown 

| Be corrected by my sages, 

At the threshold of my throne ; 

et Distant nations I will visit, ‘ 


Light and knowledge on them pour, 
Send them pleasure, pure, exquisite, 
Round the earth from shore to shore.”’ 

POH AMICUS. 


Che Christian Wirgin's 


TO HER APOSTATE LOVER. 


Oh, last to faith, to peace, to Heaven ! 
Canst thou a recreant be, 

To Him, whose life for thine was given, 

' Whose cross endured for thee ! 

Ganst thou, for earthiy joys, resign 
4 love immortal, pure, divine, 

Yet link thy plighted truth to mine, 
And cleave unchanged to me ? 


Thou canst not : and ‘tis breathed in vain 
Thy sophistry of love— 
Tho’ not in pride or cold disdain, 
Thy falsehood | reprove ; 
Inly my heart may bleed ; but yet 
Mine is no weak, no vain regret ; 
‘Thy wrongs to me I might forget, 
But not to Him above. 


Cease then. thy forced impassioned vow 
In happier hours so dear, 

(No virgin pride restrains me now) 
T must not turn to hear ; 


For still my erring heart might prove, 
‘loo weak to spurn thy proffered love, 

And tears, tho’ feigned and false, might move, 
And prayers, tho’ insincere. 


But no ! the tie so firmly bound, 
Is torn asunder now, 
How deep that sudden wrench may wound, 
It recks not to avow. 
Go thou to fortune aad to fame ; 
I sink to sorrow, suffering, shame ; 
Yet think, when glory gilds thy name, 
I would not be as thou. 


Thou canst not light or wavering deem 

The bosom all thine own ; | 
Thou know’st, in joy’s enlivening beam, 

Or fortune’s adverse frown, 
My pride, my bliss had been, to share 

Thy hopes ; to soothe thine hours of care; 
W ith thee, the martyr’s cross to bear, 

Or win the martyr’s crown, 


"Tis e’er ; but never from my heart 
Shall time thine image blot : 
The dreams of other days depart, 
Thou canst not be forgot: 
And never in the supphant’s sigh 
Pour'd forth to him who rules the sky, 
Shall mine own natie be breathed on high 
And thine remembered not. 
Free Press. 

To the Headache. 
Farewell auld frien’, gif ye maun gae. 
We've been acq taint, ye’ll ne'er sae nae, 

Sin lang, sia syne, 
But now ye'll fin’ anither pow, 
In wilk to fiz an’ mak’ a row, 

Instead mine. 


An’ faith I think ye weel may gang, 
For I hae entertaint ye lang, 

At some expense, 
Wii’ drugs, an’ pills, an’ bluidin knife, 
Whilk, though they dinna tak’ the life, 


Yet tak’ the pence. 


Ye've cost me mony granes an’ sair, 
An’ aften ye hae gar’d me rair 


Lik’ a wud bill, 


Wha spies his fae. an’ ‘gins to rowt, 
Thrawin’ the green turs a’ about 
Upo’ the hill. 


In troth yeve made me unco hye, 
An’ amaist gar’d my harn- to skyt : 


As frae thir byke 
The bumbees whiz, an’ fly abou- 


To stang the paws an: gousty mou’ 
O* some puir tyke. 


Aiblins ye think my harnpan toom 
Will gie ye right guid meikle room 
To mak: a ha’, 
In whilk to gither a yer clan 
O- pipers, jiggers, heart an‘ han*; 
To hae a ba’. 


Now swith awa’ ye gurly glaik 
May be ye'l] get an awesome paik 

For a: the dool —- 
Thae awful nights, an: langsome years, 
Thae e'en begrutten, an” mony fears 


Ye-ve caus‘d me thole,. F, 


[Philadelphia Album ] 


On a .caut ful Bittle Girl, 
Whom the writer recently saw at the Institution of 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

BY MRS. MUZZY. 

I gazed upon that beauteous torm, 


Those beaming eyes and cheek so fair; 
The whole with beaming beauty warm, 


But all alas ! was silent there. 


Those coral lips were press’d to mine, . 
That hand returned my fond caress— 

‘Those eyes with pleasure’s light could shine— 
But ah! no sound my ear could bless ! 


Yet, the bright spark from Heaven, within 
Tilumes that form of beauty’s mould, 

Sweet child ! thou cants not utter sin, 
Thou /rar’st no flatterer false and cold ! 


Thy spirit, ia its lively cell, 

Dwells pure from sm—from sor ow free ; 
Like costly pearts, within the shell, 

Like gems, beneath the dark blue sea. 


Who dare arraign the ALMIGHTY’S power, 
Or murmur at hissacred will ? 
He gave thee beauty, lovely flower, 
But.bade those siniling liys be still. 


Forever merciful and kind, 

In what he gives, and what denies, 
He said to thy benighted mind— 

* Behold the sun of knowledge rise !° 


Thus his Almighty will inspires 
The mind of man with wondrous power ; 
To wake those dormant. slumbering fires 
Of reason—which were dark before. 


Speech is denied—but thought is thine, 
And science lends her guiding light, 
On thee the rays of mercy shine 
Asthe mild moon-beams gild the night. 


None see thee, sweet one, but to bless, 
Thou canst not charm with pratthnag art 
But ah ! thy silent loveliness 
Speaks fur thee to each feeling heart. 


BACHELOR'S SONG, 
Air—** Poor old Maids.’’ 

There’s four score and ten of us, 

Poor old bachelors ! 
There’s four score and ten of us, 

Poor old bachelors! 
Up to bed we creep alone, 

Poor old bachelors ! 
Up to bed we creep alone, 
Bed as cold as any stone, 
There we lie and grunt and groan, 

Poor old bachelors ‘ 
We'll petition the president, 


Poor old bachelors ! 
We'll petition the president, 


For to have some women sent, 
For en marriage we are bent, 
Poor old bachelors. 


Selected for the Mirror. 
THE CHRISTIAN FEMALE. 


Vea he is altogether lovely.”” 
I ask’d her when in beauty dress’d, 
When youthful hope inspired her breast, 
Where liv’st He whom thou lovest best, 
She said : in Heaven. 


I ask’d her when she fondly press’d 
Her smiling infant to her breast, 
Where lives he whom thou lovest best, 


She said : in Heaven. 
I ask’d her when her bloom was lost, 


When all her earthly hopes were cross’d, 
Where lives he whom thou lovest most, . 


She said : in Heaven. 


Task’d her in her dying groan, 


Who is this brightest, loveliest One, 
Tis GOD, she cried, My GOD alone, 


And went to Heaven. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTIKG 
NEATLY AND EXPEDITIOUSLY BXEGUTED. 
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